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by the committee to the House on this head forbade
the fixing of the second reading or subsequent stage for any
day beyond a month from the preceding stage ; they also
provided that after the ist of June the whole of the private
members' bills set down for any day should have priority
according to the stage of progress that had been made with
them. The first proposal has never been put into force ; the
second was adopted on the 2gth of February 1888, and has
been permanently retained as Standing Order 6. We need
only mention May's repetition of his desire for standing
committees as a means of facilitating the course of business,
because their ultimate establishment in 1882 was the direct
consequence of his explanations in 1878.

Great importance also must be attached to the excellent
account given by the Speaker of the interference with busi-
ness caused by dilatory motions for adjournment; in the
course of the nineteenth century these had become formid-
able weapons for putting off the discussion of the business set
down for the day. They had grown up in connection with
the institution of " Questions." l In 1835 ^e &rs* printed
questions appeared on the notice paper. After 1869 they
were placed in a special part of the notice paper and a fixed
portion.of time was given up to them in the hour before
the commencement of public business. By degrees it had
become usual for a member who w^ not satisfied with the
answer of a minister to begin a debate. It is, however, an
ancient and invariable principle of the House that no debate
can take place except upon a question put from the chair :
the member would therefore, " to put himself right," as the
expression was, i.e., to bring his conduct into accordance with
the rules, declare that he proposed to move the adjourn-
ment of the House.2 Obviously even the least abuse of

adopted and is now the established practice. The suggestion that such bills
should be communicated to the House as appendices to the notice paper
was wisely rejected, as this would have caused an intolerable enlarge-
ment of the paper, and would have raised serious printing difficulties.
Q. i6a.

1  The  earliest formal question addressed to a minister was asked in
1721.

2  In the House of Lords  it has  always  been competent to have an
informal debate upon answers to questions without the necessity of a formal
motion.   See May, "Parliamentary Practice,'* pp. 211, 252,
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